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The following pages, with the exception of the First Chapter, 
referring more particularly to Ireland, were published in 
another form a few years ago. The writer believes they wiU 
be found of greater value at the present time, as, the Land 
Question is rapidly becoming the most important question of 
the day; and in giving them their present form he is acting 
in deference to the wishes of some friends whose opinions 
and judgment he highly values. 
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CHAPTER L 



Ireland's discontent and remedt. 




'HE question of Land Reform is every day attracting the 
attention of earnest men of every political party, and a far 
greater change than some of them perceive is inevitable in 
the immediate future. 

It is impossible that the iniquitous system under "which the 
land is held in Great Britain and Ireland, can be upheld much 
longer. It is not alone the artizans and labourers who suffer and 
have been pauperised and so many rendered criminals by the 
existence of such a system, but capitalists, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen of every grade have been compelled to pay rates and 
taxes which should have been borne entirely by the land. By the 
imposition of rates, taxes, excise and cxv&Iqtm^ ^:x^<as.^*«»^^ '«S!S». 
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commerce have been restricted, and their full development pre- 
vented, and the bulk of the people have been, and still are, kept 
in a state of poverty and wretchedness which can find no parallel 
in any civilised country. 

A comparatively small number of men or families having, many 
of them by very questionable means, got possession of nearly all 
the land in the three kingdoms, the legislative and administratiye 
powers fell into their hands, almost as a matter of course ; and the 
results of such powers are seen in the squalid misery, the wretched 
and ill-ventilated dwellings, the ignorance and the crimes of the 
people, the spasmodic paralysis of our national industries, the 
squandering of millions of wealth annually over unworthy objects 
or worthless persons, and the numerous costly and unjust wars 
into which the country has been so often plunged. In putting a 
period to all these evils, the tradesmen, manufacturers, and 
capitalists are as much interested as the labouring classes them- 
selves. 

The evils flowing from this system have produced a state of 
discontent in Ireland, bordering on rebellion; and it would be 
absurd to expect that any people should for ever remain quiescent 
under the oppression and wrongs, both in Church and State, which 
they have had for many generations to endure. It was not until 
after hundreds of men had been shot, hanged, or starved to death, 
that the tithes exacted by an alien church were done away with 
by the passing of the Tithes Commutation Act ; and then even the 
landholders who passed that Act, grasping as they have ever been. 
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took care to put twenty per cent of the tithes into their own 
pockets, thus "robbing,'* as they would say in other cases, the 
Church as well as the people. 

The famine and famine-fever consequent on the failure of the 
potato crop in 1845, which led to the repeal of the Com Laws early 
in the following year, are not likely to be forgotten by those who 
are old enough to remember their occurrence. Old and young 
alike were stricken down in thousands by the famine-fever, and a 
wail of sorrow, suffering, and terror was heard all over the country. 
But weakened by suffering and having had to sacrifice all they 
ever possessed, even in this time of general distress, a number of 
Irish landholders evicted thousands of these suffering wretches, 
levelled their miserable cabins to the ground, and drove the 
inmates away like vermin to starve by the roadside. 

The present state of Ireland demands the* serious attention of 
the Government, which will probably find a considerable amoimt 
of obstruction thrown in their way by those interested in keeping 
back all reforms. The people in Ireland have been exasperated by 
the action of the House of Lords in contemptuously throwing out 
the small Disturbance Bill, after its having passed the House of 
Commons by a large majority. The Bill might have somewhat 
pacified Ireland, until Government had had time to -watch its effects, 
and to elaborate some more extensive measures. The action of 
the Lords produced a considerable amount of indignation through- 
out the country, and the question has been often asked if an 
irresponsible and hereditary body of men shall mu.cK \ss^^^ 
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hamper and obstruct the djehberations, and impede or nullify the 
measures deemed necessary for the welfare of the csountry by tie 
members of the House of Conmions, elected for the purpose of 
making good laws, and repealing or altering bad ones. 

Whether the Government and the House of Commons will be 
prepared to enact such laws as will have the effect of permanently 
destroying the causes of the almost incessant agitation in Ireland, 
remains to be seen. To effect this, they must be broader and I 
deeper, and more just than such measures as the Disestablishment 
and Re-endowment of the Irish Church, or of the Irish Land Act 
of 1870. The lands, (kc, held by the Church when disestablished, 
amounting at a low estimate from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000, 
should have been surrendered to the State and held as national 
property, and not used to re-endow an alien church at the expense 
of the nation. And the Land Act of 1870, intended in a small 
degree to create a few peasant proprietors, has almost failed to 
have any beneficial effect whatever; and nothing much better 
ought to have been expected from it. The basis of such legislation 
was radically bad, for the transference of a few thousand acres 
from one private holder to another, or to a number of other private 
holders, would be but of a temporary character, and the change 
also but a temporary one, since the real evils of the land system 
would remain untouched. 

The wholesale evictions that have taken place in Ireland during 
the present century have produced a feeling of chronic discontent 
which will be difficult to remove, whilst the wholesale "confiscations** 
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of a great part of tliat country are and have been related from sire to 
son during more than 200 years. Such outrages on a people are not 
readily forgotten, nor should they be forgotten. The people of the 
United States, fast becoming the most powerful, as they really are the 
most free, the best educated, and Ihe happiest in the world, do not 
forget the attempt of England io impose stamp and tea duties 
upon them. They declared that they would not submit to taxes 
which they had no voice in levying, nor submit to laws they had 
no voice in making, and they successfully resisted the attempted 
imposition. Such acts as these, and the confiscation of land in 
Ireland ought to be remembered ; they keep alive the instincts of 
freedom in a people, and will help them to obtain, sooner or later, 
their emancipation from a system of fraud, violence, and misery, 
which the land laws of interested men have devised for their 
enslavement. The land laws of Great Britain and Ireland were 
enacted by, and for the support of, a small party, a territorial 
aristocracy, who have despoiled the people of their property — the 
soil, with all the metals, minerals, fisheries, and wild animals, and 
turned the whole of these into sources of profit or sport. All 
these are strictly national properti/, belonging alike to every man, 
woman, and child, and should have been used to meet all national 
expenditure. The income arising from them would be sufficient 
to meet all the requirements of the np,tion, without rates or 
taxes, or excise and customs duties ; and a real system of free 
trade in every article produced by the labour of man might be 
established. 
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There is a deeply-rooted conviction in the minds of all men 
who think at all, that there is something radically wrong in the 

• 

Land Laws, and this conviction is gradually working itself into 
shape. The cry of our agricultural labourers in England for 
small patches of land, upon which to grow potatoes and vegetables 
to enable them to lessen their misery, and to raise themaelT0B, 
however little, from their degraded position, has been of no avail 
Millions of acres waste, but cultivable, are decreed by the 
Land Monopolists to remain wild and barren, whilst the men, 
willing to support themselves by tilling the soil, for which purpose 
only it exists, are compelled to starve, or beg, or steaL 

The wide spread Land League in Ireland is a proof of the deep- 
rooted conviction that the Land Laws are unjust; and the 
disaflfection of a large part of the population will compel the 
attention of men of all political parties to the subject, and to the 
necessity of devising means to solve the Irish difficulty. Some of 
the demands put forward by the Land League are as wild in their 
conception as they would be unjust in their operation. The " No 
Rent " cry is absurd, and should not be listened to for a moment. 
The State, that is, the entire country is, and ought to be, the sole 
owner of the land, and no man should use any part of it either for 
purposes of profit or pleasure without paying rent for the use of 
it. Doubtless the men who cultivate the soil have as good or a 
better right to it than those who say they " own " it, for many of 
the latter can show no better right to it than that of confiscation 
or " enclosure," whilst the former at all events produce food with 
support themselves and ot\iers. 
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Most of the tenant farmers, acting under the direction of the 
Land League, refuse to pay a higher rent than that fixed by 
Griffith's Valuation, and no solid reason can be given why they 
should pay more, unless the landlord has expended money on 
draining or otherwise improving the land. Apart from this, the 
landlord can have no claim upon the tenant for an increased rent. 
Many farmers have been payinglargely increased rents above Griffith's 
Valuation, in some cases more than double, where the land has 
increased in value simply from the increase in population and the 
expansion of trade^and commerce. The landlord is not entitled 
to any increase of ^rent; the country, which has produced the 
increased value, should receive the benefit, and not the landlord. 
The landholders have got possession of the land by the most 
fraudulent — although, at times, by legal — ^means ; but the laws 
have been enacted by themselves against the interests of all other 
classes in society. The laws have been made in such a manner 
that the landlords ^annually receive many millions sterling from 
the increased value of the land, which has been produced by the 
farmers and labourers and the extended trade and commerce of 
the country. The landlords, neither in Ireland nor in England, 
have any right to any increase in rents consequent on the 
improvements made by others. 

The Government may attempt to pass, and may succeed in 
passing, a measure having for its object the creation of a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland, by carrying out the Bright Clauses in the 
Land Act of 1870; and, in the anxiety o£ t]ic»& m^^^rn^sc ^s^^ 
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others in the coimtryy to settle the agitation in Ireland, may find 
it comparatively easy to pass such a measure. They will, of 
coarse, be met and confronted by a number of land monopolists^ 
who will repeat their fiivourite cries of " spoliation," " robbery," 
&c., but such cries from them are getting worn thread-bare. A 
scheme of Peasant Proprietorship, if passed, will, however, be only 
a temporary benefit to a few. It will increase the number of land 
holders, but only at the expense of the whole country, and will 
not touch the root of the evil, which is the holding of land in the 
hands of private individuals. Until that system is thoroughly 
rooted out, there can be no permanent settlement of the Land 
Question. The mere transference of some part of the land from 
one class to another would not settle it The first French 
Revolution effectually and happily put an end to a territorial 
aristocracy, which had long cursed that country with beggary, 
crime, priestcraft, and licentiousnes& Where the land was held in 
the hands of a few men, as is the case in England at present, there 
are now in France from five to six millions of landed proprietors ; 
and that country now stands in the proud position of being the 
most prosperous in Europe. But the evils of the system of having 
the land held as private property will be in a short time felt more 
than it is at present. The country is prosperous owing to the 
large development of its industrial resources; to a cessation of 
the wasteful extravagance of the last emperor; and to the 
confidence the whole country feels in the republican institutions 
which have been established. But were private property in land 
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F^ abolished, and the land restored to its just owners — the entire 
i people — free trade in every article, except land, would be established, 
■ and every one benefited. 

5 Prussia is often cited as a country which has progressed very 
largely since the Land Laws in that country were materially 
c: altered, on the proposals of Harrenberg and Steine. Since the 
: . large landholders were compelled to relax their hold on the land, 
and to allow it to be cultivated by a class in a manner somewhat 
similar to what it is expected will be proposed for Ireland, the 
country has made large advances in wealth, in commerce, and in 

■ 

population. But there are abundant signs that the system, from 
its very defectiveness, is fast wearing itself out From its very 
nature it is evident it could be only a temporary benefit to the 
country. The Government finds that its financial condition is not 
satisfactory, and labours under the delusion that it will be 
rendered better by levying higher duties on imported goods, a 
system which, whilst it makes a few manufacturers richer, 
inevitably lessens trade and renders the poor more pauperised 
than before. Land held in the hands of private individuals may 
and does create a class whose interests lie in supporting other 
class interests, extravagant governments, standing armies, and 
wars, generally undertaken to despoil some people of their lands. 
Such a system cannot long endure, and, if adopted in Ireland, its 
benefits will be but of a temporary character, and failure, dis- 
appointment, and another agitation more determined and extensive 
in its nature will be the result. 
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A large portion of Ireland has been confiscated — that is, taken 
from the clans and tribes who formerly held and cultivated it, and 
given away into the hands of private individuals and companies 
who had not the smallest claim to it, and who in fact did not, and 
do not reside in the country. It was an act on the part of the 
Government of violence and fraud. If it was right to confiscate 
the land, it was a gross injustice to give it to private individuals, 
and make it into private property. If it was right to confiscate it, 
the Government should have held possession of it, and let it on 
rental, the rents going into the Exchequer towards paying the 
national expenses. In 1584, in the province of Munster (on one 
occasion), 570,000 acres were confiscated and given away to 
impoverished members of the English aristocracy, who were to 
introduce settlers upon it, but the "native Irish" were to be 
excluded. Mr. D'Arcy M'Gee says that on these conditions, " Sir 
Christopher Hatton took up 10,000 acres in Waterford; Sir Walter 
Raleigh 12,000, partly in Waterford and partly in Cork; Sir 
William Herbert 13,000 acres in Kerry; Sir Edward Denny 6,000 
in the same county; Sir Warham St. Leger and Sir Thomas Norris 
6,000 each in Cork; Sir William Courtney 10,000 in Limerick; 
Sir Edward Fitton 11,500 acres in Tipperary and Waterford; and 
Edmund Spenser a modest 3,000 acres in Cork, in the beautiful 
Blackwater." In 1609 another large confiscation took place, when 
the whole province of Ulster was confiscated. The land was 
disposed of in the following fashion : — The Protestant Archbishop 
of Armagh, and other bishops, received of the spoils 43,000 acres : 
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whilst Trinity College had 30,000 acres, as its share of the spoil ; 

various London Companies came in for 209,800 acres; and 

one of the Companies had the town of Deny thrown in, and 

changed the name to Londonderry. Many private persons had 

from 1,000 to 2,000 acres given to them. When even bishops 

accept several thousand acres of stolen property, we need not so 

much wonder that more worldly-minded persons receive corrapt 

bribes of a similar kind. But all these lands were given subject 

to the condition that no labourer should be permitted on the land 

who did not take the oath of supremacy, and abandon the religion 

of his forefathers. This condition was meant to drive every 

Koman Catholic out of Ulster. It is hardly necessary to say that 

bishops, college, and companies retained possession of the forfeited 

estates, whilst they shook off the condition on which only could 

they hold them. Every acre ought therefore to be taken from them, 

and they ought to congratulate themselves that they get clear 

of them without paying to the State a rent for the time they have 

held such unjust possession. When merchants, tradesmen, and 

others take goods, they have to observe the conditions on which 

they were obtained, or otherwise to relinquish possession of them, 

or be declared bankrupts or rogues. Fraudulent evasions of 

conditions are permitted only to landholders, and that is because 

they . have made the laws to favour themselves, and to exempt 

themselves from the penalties attaching to others. Holding large 

estates for purposes of private profit only, under conditions which 

they have totally disregarded, the peo^Y'a oi ^xii^^sA «a^^Vx^iKss^ 
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Mhould insist upon the restitution of tliis public property to tfaa 
publiOi to be used only for the benefit of the entire countiy. 

Extensive, however, as had been the confiscations under Queen 
Elisabeth and James I., they were visibly eclipsed by those which 
occurred under CromwelL Grants of land were promised to those 
who enlisted, and no less than 3,100,000 acres were given to the 
soldiers in Connaught, 1,200,000 acres were distributed amongst 
innocent Papists, and 700,000 acres were set apart in that province 
to Catholics who had been driven out of the others. All Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests and all landholders who had sided 
with the Crown were declared by the Act of Settlement to have 
forfeited their estates and their lives ; all officers who had actively 
opposed the Parliamentary Army were to be banished and to forfeit 
two-thirds of their estates ; all who had shown a '' constant good 
affection '' for the losing side and had not borne arms, were to 
forfeit one-third of their estates and receive an equivalent compen- 
sation of lands in Connaught for the other two-thirds ; whilst 
labourers and peasants not possessed of XIO value in land and 
goods, were to be pardoned on removing themselves and families 
to Connaught, from the other provinces. The object of all these 
changes was to drive the Irish away from the rest of Ireland into 
Connaught, and to appropriate the rest of the country to settlers, 
Protestant landlords, who still own the land whilst living abroad 
and drawing the rents, and constantly impoverishing the people. 

Is it wonderful, under such circumstances, to see an extensive 
organisation like the Land League which announces its determina- 
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tion to destroy ^' landlordism/' and. to restore the land to its 
cultivators? 

Not satisfied, however, with having fraudulently dispossessed the 
people of the land, the landlords passed Acts of Parliament to 
wring, by taxes levied upon the whole people, some millions of 
money at three or three-and-arhalf per cent, interest. Proclaiming 
themselves too poor to find sufficient money with which to improve 
the property they held, they compelled capitalists, tradesmen, 
farmers, and artizans, to furnish them with the means of doing so. 
Even worse still : the Beaconsfield Government in 1879 passed an 
Act to lend the Irish "landlords'* £1,500,000 at one per cent, 
interest, with which to improve their land in Ireland. The men 
who retain the spoils of former buccaneering expeditions, now tax 
the English as well as the Irish to find the the means to increase 
the value of their spoils. This shameless act of injustice should 
not be forgotten. What reply would be given by these men to a 
number of manufacturers and tradesmen who asked for money 
from the Government at one per cent, to carry on their businesses, 
even if they had honestly paid for their stocks in the first 
instance 1 

Few countries in Europe surpass Ireland in the fertility of its 
soil, or in its capability to maintain in comfort a much larger 
population than it contains. Yet, notwithstanding this, cruelty, 
oppression, and misrule have reduced the population more rapidly 
and to a greater extent than the most frightful of wars could have 
effected. Only thirty-five years ago the population of Irela^M| 
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numbered 8,000,000, and it is now reduced to a little over 
5,000,000, a reduction in population it would be imposfidble to 
parellel in any civilised or uncivilised country in the world. 
Nothing can better prove the shameless and disgraceful system of 
legislation than this indisputable fact. Many who could find 
means to leave that imfortunate and misgoverned country did so; 
the rest, by tens of thousands, were smitten to death by famine- 
fever, or sank down quietly to starve to death. 

To remove the chronic pauperism and discontent produced by 
centuries of persecution, landlords' exactions, and unjust taxation, 
something more and different is required than what is included 
in fixity of tenure, fair reuts, and free sale of land. A peasant 
proprietary would do much to raise the people into something like 
the position occupied by the peasant proprietors of the Channel 
Islands or of the Upper Tyrol, but it would only be a temporary 
expedient, and must ultimately inevitably lead to failure and 
disappointment, and to another land agitation of a far more 
sweeping character than any yet witnessed. Every individual in 
the community has an equal, natural, and inalienable right to 
share in the land — public property, which ought to pay all the 
public expenditure. If laws are made merely to transfer some 
portion of land from one set of landholders to another, the evils 
of the present system will remain much as they are. Strictly 
private property and trade and industry wiU still be rated 
and taxed, in order that the land may, as now, almost escape 
hoth. 
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It would be a simple act of public justice for the Govemment to 
take into its own possession, for national purposes only, all the 
*' confiscated " estates in Ireland which were given to individuals 
and companies, for which the country received no consideration. 
What one Government unjustly gave away another Grovemment 
can justly take back. The conditions imder which the estates 
were given have not been fulfilled : here are sufficient groxmds for 
depriving the holders of millions of acres in Ireland, to which, in 
justice, they never had the slightest claim. And what have the 
Lansdowne and other aristocratic families, and the various London 
Companies who hold possession of those millions of acres, ever done 
for the country but harass and impoverish it 1 Drawing from 
that country hundreds of millions sterling in the shape of rents, 
which should have been devoted to improving the land, reclaiming 
the wastes, making necessary roads and bridges, for public build- 
ings, for the education of the people, and for relieving them from 
rates and taxes. Where the confiscated estates are still held in 
the families of those to whom they were imjustly given they 
should be declared forfeited to the public ; and, considering that 
during all this time no rent has been paid to the State by the 
holders, they ought to consider themselves fortunate in getting off 
on such easy terms. Where the estates have changed hands, and 
present holders have fairly paid for them, such holders shoidd be 
fairly, but moderately, compensated for surrendering them to the 
public. All houses, farm buildings, workshops, mills, machinery, 
and everything made by manual labo\ic ^o\il^ \^^ V€s^ \s^ ^^fli 
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absolutely private property, and could be sold or rented to private 
persons or companies as readily as at presex^t. But the land, 
which man has not made, should be as absolutely held to be publio 
property. 

The millions of acres thus restored might be laid out in &rms 
of from 25 to 100 acres, the rents arising from which would be 
devoted entirely to public purposes such as before indicated. The 
rents under such a system would be paid with the greatest 
regularity, and might be received half-yearly or quarterly, at the 
poBt*ofi&ces in the respective districts. Under such a system 
there would be no rack-renting, no murdering of landlords, and no 
"Boycotting," no ragged and starving tenants, and labourers 
living in hovels little better than pig-styes and far inferior to most 
stables ; but there would be a prosperous and contented, because 
a justly treated, people. 

Landlords, who have always been the law-makers, have made 
the laws in such a manner as to tax almost every article of trade 
and commerce, whilst exempting the land from almost all taxation. 
They have imposed heavy stamp duties upon personal property, 
and levied taxes upon it varying from one to ten per cent, but 
they have carefully guarded their vast estates from any tax what- 
ever of that kind. Thus their land is handed down to their sons 
free from the heavy tax imposed on personal property. In strict 
fairness, therefore, a succession duty on land ought to be imposed 
equal to ten per cent., and applied to all landed estates, whether 
held by individuals or corporate bodies. Instead of the ten per 
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cent, being^ paid in money, howeyer, its equivalent should be 
claimed bj the Goyemment in ten per cent, of the land. Thus, 
on the death of a man who held 10,000 acres, 1,000 acres should 
be taken oyer hj the Grovemment in lieu of tei;i per cent, in 
money ; and as corporate bodies never die, they should be relieved 
of a tenth part of their landed possessions every 25 years. This 
law shoidd apply only to estates that have been — and can be 
proved to have been — fairly purchased In all cases where 
commons and waste lands have been '^enclosed" and used as 
sources of profit, or for sport, they should be at once claimed by 
Parliament and used for national purposes only. By this means 
a peacefal revolution in the land-holding system would be effected, 
and every man in the country benefited except a few land- 
monopolists. The land justly, but gradually, restored to the 
State — its only just owner, would, by the rents arising from it, 
admit of the gradual diminution, and ultimately of the complete 
extinction of all taxes and rates, and of excise and customs' 
duties also, and a perfect system of free trade would be established 
for the benefit of all — that is, in every article beneficial to the 
community. 

UntH a comparatively recent period the whole requirements of 
the State were raised from the land, or from those who held the 
land subject to that condition — a clear acknowledgement that it 
was public property. An act was passed, in the time of William 
and Mary in 1692, which levied a rate of 4s. in the pound on the 
fuH yearly value of all lands at a rack-rent, without abateBient' 
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for aay charges whatever, with exceptions in fayour of hospitals, 
unirersities, <&c., and the understanding was that that rate was to 
be perpetual U the value of land increased fourfold, the 
Land Tax should likewise increase in the same proportion. Were 
the Land Tax fairly paid now according to that arrangement — 
namely, at four shillings in the pound on the present rental, a sum 
equal to at least £40,000,000 to £50,000,000 would be realised. 
But landlord law-makers have, by repeated alterations, evaded the 
payment of nearly all the whole of that amount, as what is now 
annually raised from the Land Tax is very little over £1,000,000. 
The landholders have disregarded the only conditions on which 
they hold the land. Instead of paying four shillings in the pound 
as rent to the State, many of the largest holders do not pay one 
penny in the pound. What they themselves should pay as rent 
for the land, they make the labourers, tradesmen, and capitalists 
pay in rates, taxes, excise and customs' duties. It would be 
difficult to imagine any case in which property was acquired, and 
still retained, imder pretences more false and imjust. Not only 
the land, with all the raw materials of the national industries, such 
as coals, minerals, and metals of every description, but the fish in 
the rivers, and the wild animals in the fields and forests, have been 
seized on and ''annexed" in the same unscrupulous manner. 
Such a system cannot much longer continue. The public interest 
requires the restitution of the national property to the nation, to 
be used only for national purposes. By this means pauperism, 
crime, and ignorance would disappear, and a state of constant peace 
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and permanent prosperity for the whole country wo\ild be firmly 
established. 

Legislation on the lines here briefly laid down would restore 
tranquillity to Ireland at once. Let all the confiscated estates in 
Ireland, which were unjustly given to private persons, and which 
have never been paid for, and which have always been held imder 
conditions which have not been fulfilled, be resiuned possession of 
by the Government. Let such estates be portioned out in &rms 
of from 25 to 50 or 100 acres, and let on rental, the rents to 
go into the national exchequer towards paying the national 
expenses. Such farms, on leases of twenty-one years, would be 
readily occupied by men who woidd cultivate them well and 
profitably, and pay fair rents for them regularly to the Govern- 
ment. Any houses and farm-buildings which the tenants might 
erect would remain their own absolute private property, which 
could be sold or let at any time they might wish to part with 
them ; and the tenants would be fairly compensated for all per- 
manent improvement their labour had produced to the soiL All 
the waste lands should be taken and treated in the same manner. 
It has been stated that the landlords who made the laws taxed the 
personal property of those dying ten per cent. Let the same law 
be applied to the land, which the landlords exempted from pay- 
ment ; and on the death of each landholder let ten per cent of the 
land be taken over by the Grovemment, and thus gradually the 
land would come back to the whole people — to whom only it 
belongs. By the adoption of a just policy, such as is here indicated. 
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the horrible destitution, and misery, and rags, wliidi an n 
conspicuous to anyone visiting Ireland, as well as the-miaenble 
hovels not fit for human beings to dwell in, and wiiidh woold not 
be half good enough for the horses and dogs of landlords and 
sportsmen, all these, and the discontent and disloyally, and the 
evictions and agrarian outrageS| would soon be things of the 
past. 

The present Ck)vemment have a chance of settling- the vexed 
Land Question on a basis of strict justice. If they attempt this 
and meet with obstruction from interested persons in Parliament, 
an appeal to the country would result in their return to power 
backed by an unexampled enthusiasm. If they have not the 
courage to attempt the settlement of the question on a just, 
national basis, then any legislation that falls short of this will be 
but temporary, and will inevitably result in disappointment, 
embarrassment, and failure. 
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CHAPTER IL 



PAUPERISM. — COMMONS AND WASTE LANDS. — GAME PRESERVES. 

INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF PAUPERS. 




T a meeting in the Memorial Hall, Bethnal Green, on the 
8th December, 1880, Mr. John Holms, MR, Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, said : " He was one of those who had felt 
that pauperism in this country was a great blot, and he 
wished to place before them a few plain facts. He admitted at 
once the terrible character of the blot with which they had to 
deal. On the 1st January this year, there w^re just 1,086,000 
poor people who were in receipt of relief in the United Kingdom ; 
and the amount of money spent on them was quite close on ten 
millions sterling. That was not paid by the rich alone, but it was 
also paid by the poor — indeed it was paid by many who were 
themselves on the verge of poverty. Hence it was a question of 
the deepest interest for every one in the community." Being M^fl 
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it is also as deeply interesting to ascertain the causes of so much 
poverty, and to try to find a remedy for it. 

To assist us in an examination of the causes of pauperism, we 
have the experience of England and other countries ; and in each 
case it will he found that the land has accumulated in the hands 
of a small class, that that small class has been constantly growing 
richer, whilst the great body of the people has been as constantly 
getting poorer and more criminaL Under the operation of a 
system of Land Laws of the most stringent and oppressive 
character, such as exists in Great Britain, coupled with the system 
of Excise, Customs, Kates, and Taxes, nothing short of a miracle 
could prevent the ever increasing amount of destitution and crime. 
The great industry of our people, the enormous development of 
our national resources, the vast expansion of trade and commerce, 
consequent on mechanical inventions and chemical discoveries and 
appliances, are all powerless to arrest the rapid and continually 
spreading area of human suffering and degradation. Modem 
legislators have, on the one hand, taken possession of the national 
property, and converted it to private uses; and, on the other 
hand, have thrown the burden of maintaining the poor and paying 
the national expenses upon the people. Holding most of the land 
in their own hands, they have selfishly repudiated the duties 
naturally attaching to it, and have mercilessly pauperised the 
people by the imposition of taxes and rates which should have been 
borne by the land — the property of all alike. 

The inevitable result of land being held in the hands of a few 
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is to impoverish the people ; and were it not for the great expan- 
sion of our commerce, England could not, with the land held 
and cultivated as it is, have maintained more than three-fourths 
of its present inhabitants; and yet it was long ago stated by 
Lord Lauderdale that were the land of the United Kingdom 
properly cultivated, it would produce sufficient to maintain 
130,000,000 (one hundred and thirty millions) of people. 
Farmers and labourers have been driven out of their farms 
and off the land like so many rats, to make more room 
for rabbits and pheasants ; and millions of acres are set aside as 
deer parks and game preserves, for the sport of a few gentlemen 
who call the land their ovm. With an increased and increasing 
population, and therefore with an increased demand for the 
products of the soil, there are in Scotland alone upwards of 
400,000 acres less imder cultivation than was the case 20 years 
ago. Those who cultivated these farms have been compelled to 
emigrate, if they could find the means to do so, or have been 
driven into the already overcrowded towns, to swell the ranks of 
paupers and criminals. They have been treated as though they 
were vermin by those who have despoiled them of their 
property, and told, in effect, that they had no right to live in the 
land of their birth, and whose soil they had rendered productive, 
except on sufferance. 

During the present century several millions of acres of the 
commons and waste lands have been enclosed and appropriated— or 
misappropriated, amongst the neighbouring landowners^ thus 
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committing a double wrong : first, by depriving the people of the 
right of pasturage on the commons, which thej had eiijojed from 
time immemorial; and next, by rendering the poor still poorer, 
and throwing upon them the burden of paying the national 
expenses, which should have been borne by the national 
property. 

In the same manner here, the people have been deprived of the 
right of pasturage by the commons having been enclosed. Had 
they been enclosed, and let on rental, and the rents arising there- 
from been fairly used towards paying the legitimate expenses of the 
country, the benefits wotdd have been both general and lasting. In 
that case also, the future increased value accruing to them by an 
increased population and an extended industry, would have 
produced an increased rental, which would have saved the imposi- 
tion of new and increased taxes. 

In 1871, the population of the United Kingdom was 31,840,921 ; 
and the number of paupers is given in the Government returns as 
1,280,188, and of vagrants 4,293 for that year. The Government 
returns are, however, very imperfect, as they only give the number 
of paupers and vagrants relieved during one day in the year, viz., 
on the 1st of January. It will, therefore, be evident, that the 
annual return of the Poor Law Board of the actual number of 
paupers and vagrants gives no idea of the total number of both 
classes relieved during the year. A great niunber may be on the 
books from the first week in January to the last week in Decem- 
ber, and may have been receiving relief during the whole of that 
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period, and yet they are not shown m the annual return. And 
agam, a considerable number may have been on and off the books 
for several months daring the year, and yet, if they are not 
actually in receipt of parish relief on the 1st day of January, they 
do not appear amongst the number relieved. 

The Pictorial History of England gives the first complete return 
of poor-rates that we have, and that is for 1776, when the total 
amount raised in England and Wales by assessment was 
Xl,720,316 ; but in. less than a centxuy, viz., in 1874, the amount 
had risen to £12,803,762; which means that with a population 
increased a little over two-and-arhalf times, we spent over 
pauperism and crime more than seven times the amount that we 
expended a hundred years since. 

Contemporaneously with the existence of a Poor Law in England, 
pauperism and crime have increased in a ratio of three, to an 
increase of one in the population. How far this is owing to the 
existence of a Poor Law I will not now attempt to enquire, but it 
will be seen that, notwithstanding the largely increased cost of 
maintaining the poor, pauperism has been enormously increasing; 
and this too whilst the national production of wealth has 
multiplied to an extent unexampled in the world's history. 

The statistical abstract of the Poor Law Board for 1872 gives the 
number of paupers in the United J&ingdom from 1860 to 1871 
inclusive : — 
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En^andand 

wales. Scotland. Ireland. Total 

1860... 861,020 114,209 44,929 1,010,158 

1861... 890,423 117,118 50,688 1,068,219 

1862... 946,166 118,928 59,541 1,124,685 

1863... 1,142,624 120,284 66,228 1,829,186 

1864... 1,009,289 120,705 68,186 1,198,129 

1865... 971,433 121,394 69,217 1,162,044 

1866... 920,344 119,608 65,057 1,106,009 

1867... 958,824 121,169 68,650 1,148,643 

1868... 1,034,823 128,976 72,925 1,236,724 

1869... 1,039,649 128,339 74,745 1,242,638 

1870... 1,079,391 126,187 73,921 1,279,499 

1871... 1,081,926 123,570 74,692 1,280,188 

Although the above will show the continued growth of pauperism 
it must be borne in mind that it only shows the xmmben 
relieved on one day in the year. The only complete annual retora 
of the numbers really relieved daring a single year, is for the year 
1857, and was furnished by Mr. Purdy of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Poor Law Board, and which was published by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter in his " National Income " : — Paupers, in-door and 
outdoor, relieved during the half-year ending Michaelmas, 1856, 
1,845,782; ditto relieved only on July 1st, 1856, 796,102; ditto 
relieved during the half-year ending Lady Day, 1857, 1,934,286; 
ditto relieved only on 1st Jan., 1857, 843,430; the apparent total 
for the two half-years is 3,780,068 ; from which deduct the number 
relieved on Michaelmas Day, 1856, 796,102 ; leaving the total^ 
2,983,966 ; being 3| the number on 1st January. 

To arrive, therefore, at the number of paupers relieved during 
1871, the 1,280,188 must be multiplied by 3J, which will give 
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4,480,658. It will hence be seen that the fuetual number reUeved 
at one time or other during that year was nearly one in seyen of 
the whole population. If allowanoe be made for thoee who mi^it 
be reheved two or three tijooes in the course of the year, still about 
one in ten of the population was a pauper during the year. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter says : — " The average number of paupers at 
one time in receipt of relief in tha year 1866 was 916,000, being 
less than for any of the four years preceding. The total number 
relieved during 1866, may, on the authority of a return of 1857, 
given in the appendix, be calculated at three and a half times that 
number, or 3,000,000. All these may be considered as belongmg 
to the 16,000,000 of the manual labour classes, being as nearly as 
possible 20 per cent, of their number ; but the actual cases of 
relief give a very imperfect idea of the loss of work and wages. A 
large proportion of the poor submit to great hardships, and are 
many weeks, or even months, out of work before they will apply 
to the guardians. They exhaust their savings ; they try to the 
utmost their trade unions and benefit societies ; they pawn, little 
by little, all their furniture ; and at last are driven to seek relief.'* 

In addition to this, it may be said, that they often tax their 
friends to the utmost before applying for relief; whilst their 
friends are themselves existing on the verge of pauperism. Those 
two classes — paupers and the class verging on pauperism — probably 
number one-fourth of the entire labouring population. 

The name of England, on account of its pauperism, has become 
a reproach in every civilised nation. Under the Foot La:^ ^^^^MtfH 
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the rich are constantly becoming richer and the poor poorer. It 
is a tnongtrous fraud upon all working men and small tradesmen, 
who are compelled to contribute their proportion of rates. Those 
who have been instrumental in producing so much poyerty should 
be compelled to support ,it. The land, which belongs to every 
man, woman and child alike, should support the poor and pay all 
national expenses, as was formerly the case. 

It is curious to find that in England and Wales in the year 
1849, the number of paupers, in-door and out-door, was 934,419, 
and the cost of keeping them £5,792,963 ; whilst in 1879 the 
number of paupers was 800,426, and the cost £8,286,218. Thus 
the number of paupers was less by 133,993, and the cost of 
maintaining them was £2,493,255 more. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ABSENCE OP BEGGARS IN THE UNITED STATES : THE REASON. — FRANCE 

AND PRUSSIA. ^THE LAND PUBLIC PROPERTY. — MAINTAINING THE 

POOR. — COMMENCEMENT OP POOR LAW IN ENGLAND. 



"N the present and subsequent chapters I propose to trace the 
origin of pauperism, and to point out its true remedy. 

I remember the late Earl of Carlisle, when Lord Morpeth, 
stated that during the whole time he travelled in the United 
States he never saw a single beggar. During two visits to 
that country, having been in most of the New England States, as 
well as in several of the Slave and Western States, I only saw one 
beggar. No doubt this absence of beggars is to be accounted for 
to a large extent, by the fact that large voluntary contributions 
are raised amongst the American people to provide, in the first 
place, for relieving the necessities of large numbers of European 
emigrants, who arrive there without any means whatever, when 
they are furnished with food and lodgings for a day or two, and 
afterwards forwarded by railroad or otherwise to their friends ; and 
in the next place to provide comfortable almshouses for the aQ^|M 
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and infirm who have no friends who can furnish them with the 
means of decent comfort, Those needing such assistance amongst 
the Americans can scarcely be said to exist. It is amongst the 
emigrants from Europe, notably from Ireland, that that class is to 
be found. Many of my readers will remember when the Irish 
landlords, by a system of wholesale evictions, as cruel as they were 
extensive, cleared the land of nearly all the poor by destroying 
their humble cabins. Thousands — many thousands, of them found 
their way to America, and, in order to get clear of them, their 
passages were in some cases paid. But amongst the number were 
a great many old people, destitute, infirm, blind, and cripples, who 
were altogether incapable of supporting themselves by labour; 
and thus the poor people who had a claim upon the Irish landlords 
were by them drafted off to America, to become a burden upon 
those upon whom they had no claim. I know that at one time, 
whilst I was in Boston, there were eleven hundred of such in the 
almshouses on Deer Island. To such an extent were those cruel 
and unjust evictions carried, that the Americans were<x>mpelled to 
put a law into force of returning to Ireland— or to other countries — 
all who were sent out blind or cripples, or incapable of earning 
their livelihood. This effectually stopped it I remember a number 
of idiots and lunatics — I believe over a hundred — ^being brought 
back from New York to Liverpool by one ship. 

Perhaps the principal reason why beggars are not to be found 
JBttch in the United States is, that there are large i^racts of land 

ich settlers can purchase at a comparatively small price, and 
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are thus enabled to maintain themselyes and &milies without 
haying to lean upon others for support. As long as this remains 
so the horrible destitution existing in older peopled countries may 
be warded off; but as the system of accumulating large tracts of 
land in the hands of private individuals becomes extended there, 
the same evils — pauperism and crime — will inevitably follow, as 
they have followed from the same system in the United Kingdom 
and other old States. There is no poor law in the United States, 
and I hope, and believe, that before it becomes a necessity there, 
the Americans will have discovered a wiser, because a juster, 
system of dealing with the National Property. 

From the above remarks it will be gathered that I conceive the 
soil of the country should be treated as strictly National Property, 
and that no one should be permitted to hold land as Private 
Property. 

In England, Ireland, and Scotland, the seething mass — pauper- 
ism and crime — which daily meets us and stares us in the face, is 
apt to raise in the mind of aU thoughtful observers the question — 
" Is all this mass of destitution and suffering the neassary condition 
of a great portion of the people of a civilized nation 1 " I do not 
believe so ; and I think those evils from which all more or less 
saffer are traceable to the operation of the laws, some of them 
possibly enacted in ignorance of their effect upon, or in utter 
disregard of, the rights of the people at large ; and in consequence 
we annually breed thousands of paupers and criminals, whose lives 
are a burthen to themselves and a curse to the community. 
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Foremost among the causes of all this misery I place the Land 
Laws. Those laws in Great Britain are more stringent in their 
character, more oppressive in their operation, and tend more to 
encourage the large accumulation of land in the hands of single 
i'ddiyiduals than those of any other civilized country in the world. 
In the United States, in France, Prussia, Eussia, and in several 
other European countries, the acquisition of land for those who 
wish to engage in agricultural pursuits is comparatively easy ; and, 
as a consequence, we nowhere see the population sunk so low in 
chronic pauperism, sufifering and crime, as in the United Kingdom. 
Land in America can be purchased for 5s. per acre and upwards 
in Russia, the serfs when set free had each a plot of land to the 
extent of 15 acres set apart for him ; in Prussia the land reforms 
brought about by Herren Steine and Harenberg sensibly increased 
the social comforts of the people, and benefited the whole country ; 
whilst the first French Revolution extirpated for ever a selfish 
territorial aristocracy, which had monopolized nearly the whole soil 
of the kingdom, and, coupled with the extravagance and licentious- 
ness of the priesthood, and of the courts of Louis XIL, XIIL, 
and XIV., had brought the mass of the people to the verge of 
beggary. The breaking down of that giant monopoly, and the 
subsequent division and sub-division of land, has produced a large 
number of peasant proprietors, who maintain themselves and 
families in a fair degree of comfort, which prevents them becoming 
beggars and outcasts as in England. Although the plan adopted 
in France is far from being perfect, it is immeasurably superior to 
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the system which prevails in England, where the law of entail and 
the CTistom of primogeniture tend to the territorial aggrandisement 
of a few at the expense of the rest of the community. 

In the past, and until within a comparatively recent period, the 
land was held imder Government by < the feudal chiefs, and by 
Churches and Abbeys, subject to certain conditions — such as 
furnishing troops properly equipped for offensive and defensive 
warfare ; the maintenance of the poor, the aged, and infirm : and 
raising sufficient sums for carrying on all the business of govern- 
ment. Those who held such lands, held them from the King or 
Government, as trustee or trustees of the nation, although the 
conditions were not rigorously exacted. None, however, considered 
the land as their own ; — they were simply land holders, not land 
oumers. Land held by the Church was public property, for the 
temporary possession of which religious duties, <fec., were performed ; 
whilst Bishops and Abbots, like the Barons, were compelled to keep 
soldiers on their estates for the service of the country. What were 
called crown lands were not the property of the king. The 
baronial domains simply descended to successors with all their duties 
attaching to them, but it was not in the power of the barons to 
alienate any portion of their possessions. Town lands, as their 
name denotes, belonged to the town ; whilst on the commons the 
people had a right of pasturage from time immemoriaL It will 
thus be seen that not even the king had any right to alienate any 
part of the land, which was clearly always understood to be the 
property of the State, and belonged to no private individual what- 
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ever. Under sndi a ajBtem paupernm, in the sense in which it is now 
nndentood, did not exist ; the vassals and labonrers were fed and 
clothed on the estates to which thej were attached. It was left to 
an nnscmpnlons class to invert the above-named order of things ; 
and by the institution of a Poor Law and the imposition of taxes 
npon the people, to produce an amount of pauperism, suffering and, 
crime, which was, and still is, a source of derision amongst foreign 
nations. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries in the time of Henry 
Vin., the poor, the aged and infirm, were to a large extent 
deprived of the support they had hitherto derived from the landed 
possessions attached to monasteries and abbeys; and pauperism 
took root in the land. To relieve in some measure the claims and 
sufferings of the poor, there was passed in the time of Elizabeth a 
Poor Law, by which means the burthen of maintaining the poor 
was thrown upon the whole people. The land, or a large portion of 
it, which had not only formerty supported them, but had furnished 
all that was required for the support of the Government, was, in the 
time of Henry and his successors, divested of its proper national 
duties, and given away in part to the new Church and to a rapacious 
and unprincipled aristocracy. Thus, with heavy bribes to support 
a few monarchs in their schemes of lust, blood, and licentiousness, 
was formed a bond of union between the Church and the aristocracy, 
which has continued to the present day. Governed, under Par- 
liament, by a most worldly-minded and sordid lot of priests, that 
political institution — the State Church — in league with the 
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aristocracy has ever been tlie most determined foe to freedom, and 
the oppressor of the people. But — 

Its days and theirs are drawing to a dose. 
An outraged people, strong in conscious power, 
Will hurl their priestly craft to quick destruction, 
And its accomplices in infamy 
Shall share its doom of dark oblivion. 
Qod shall be Qod of all : that sacred name, 
No longer issuing from polluted lips. 
Nor worse polluted hearts, shall draw together 
The loves and sympathies of "all mankind. 
And form a brotherhood whose bond of union 
Shall be unselfish love, justice and truth, 
And equal freedom. 

Priests at all events ought to have kept their hands clean, and 
have refused the bribes oflfered to them by those usurpers who 
betrayed the trust reposed in them in thus giving away what was 
not theirs to give, but which belonged alike to every man, woman, 
and child in the nation — a life interest in the soil. Although so 
given, however, there were still certain duties attached to the 
holding of the land, such as finding the means for properly carrying 
on the Government. 

How those duties were discharged by the receivers of the stolen 
property will be shown in future chapters. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



LAND TAX CBSATED, ALTERED, AXD PRACTICALLT ABOLISHED. 

ITS 6B08S INJUSTICE AND INEQCALITT. 



rhas been shown that land, whether held by Abbeys, Churches, 
or Barons, was held subject to the performance of certain 
duties, such as maintaining aud equipping troops for the use 
of the country, for furnishing all sums required for Goyem- 
ment purposes, and for the maiuteoance of the poor; and that 
those who held land could not alienate it — nor, indeed, could the 
king himself do so, the land being recognised as strictly national 
property, the king standing in the position of trustee for the 
nation. 

It was not until the year 1692 that a Parliament, composed of 
hnd-holdergy passed an Act making the land, as far as an Act of 
Parliament could make it, private property. In lieu of an imcertain 
and varying amount which had always been raised from the land 
to meet the requirements of Grovemment, they, with a very small 
majority, created a Land Tax at 4s. in the poimd on all lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments at a rack rent. Upon the very 
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imperfect and probably firaudulent assessment then made, the 
amount produced was £1,922,000. Annual Acts of Parliament 
contmued the tax, but makmg it sometimes 3s. or 2&, and one 
year only Is. in the pound, imtil, in the reign of Greorge IIL, the Land 
Tax, at 4s. in the pound, was made perpetual, an the then valwUion, 
The amount estimated to be produced in England, Wales, and 
Scotland was £2,037,629, Ireland having always been, and still being) 
exempted. It was also proYided that the Land Tax might be 
redeemed at 18 to 23 years' purchase; and as the country was 
kept almost continually at war during the long reign of 60 years 
of Greorge IIL, and money being much wanted, it is probable that 
many who redeemed the Land Tax got off on very favourable 
terms. The amoimt raised last year from the Land Tax was only 
.£1,078,362. Thus, with a constantly increasing Government 
expenditure, the national property pays but an inconsiderable 
amount towards it, whilst the value of land has largely increased, 
in some cases several hundredfold. Now, had Parliament dealt 
fairly by the people, the land should have paid, and should still 
pay, 4s. in the pound on its increased veJuc. 

The injustice of the Land Tax will be apparent to all when it is 
stated that some land at the time the tax was fixed was paying, 
say, 2s. per acre, the annual value per acre being then 10s. ; at the 
present time the tax remains the same, although such land in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and other large 
towns, is in many cases worth £5,000 to £20,000 or more per acre 
per annum. Hence it will be seen that such land now pays no 
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appreciable tax at alL Take some of the land in and about Liver- 
pool, whicli the Earl of Derby has, as an illustration. Suppose 10 
acres at the time the Land Tax was created let for lOs. per acre, 
or £5 for the plot, the payment for Land Tax at that time would 
be 20s. But the same plot is now worth £10,000, and instead of 
paying according to its increased value, or £2,000 per annum, it 
only pays 20s., as at first, towards the requirements of Government, 
or a mere fraction of a farthing in the pound, whilst the protection 
of the property is thrown for the most part upon the people at 
large by the imposition of rates and taxes. The bare statement of 
the case will suffice to show its injustice. 

Again, the rent-roll of the Earl of Derby has, within the last 
thirty years been more than doubled, not because he has done 
anything to increase the value of the land, such increased value 
having arisen solely from the expansion of commerce and the 
industry of our people. Such being the case, the increased value 
ought to have gone to the benefit of the whole nation, instead of 
merely increasing the wealth of a single individual. This is merely 
brought forward as an illustration, as the same will apply more or 
less to every part of the United Kingdom. 

As a still further illustration of the scandalous way in which the 
scandalous Land Tax works, it may be mentioned that, imder its 
operation, no county in Great Britain paid sixpence in the pound 
on the annual value according to the assessment of 1870 ; Rutland, 
the highest, being but 5fd., whilst Cumberland only pays one 
farthing ; Lancashire half a farthing ; Yorkshire one and one- 
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twelfth of a penny. Wales pays abont one fiirthing; Scotland 
three-sixteenths of a penny ; whilst the ayerage of Great Britain 
is one and five-eights of a penny. These are exdofflve of the 
assessments of mines, qoarries, ironworks, and other real pn^ierty 
declared subject to payment of the tax by the Act of 1789. An 
Inland Revenne Office Return for 1875 gives the gross annual 
value of real property, including the above, as £198,275,717 in 
1873 ; and 4s. in the pound would realise £39,655,143, instead of 
£1,078,362 — ^the amount realised at present, thus contributing 
only about a seventieth part of the revenue of that year, which was 
£74,986,396. The whole of this large national expfndtture ought 
to have been raised from the national property, instead of nearly 
the whole of it being firom excise and customs duties, and rates 
and taxes levied upon the people. 

When, in the time of William III., the landholders in Parliament 
created the Land Tax, which was the commencement of a system 
of legislative jugglery, they at the same time imposed another lax — 
not this time upon themselves, but upon the people, by a tax of 
4d. per barrel upon beer. This may be said to be the origin of 
our excise and customs duties, which afterwards increased in 
number so rapidly that there was scarcely a single article of 
consimiption that escaped taxation. Even light was taxed. With 
reference to light being taxed, I remember a very expressive 
couplet which ran : 

** God made the light, and saw that it was good, 
Pitt made us pay for it . . . ." 
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finicihiiig off in a style by no means complimentary to the "heaven- 
hmi statesman." Our law-makers having taken possession of a 
considerable part of the land — ^the conmion property of all — ^it 
followed as a matter of conrse that they obtained possession of all 
the legislatiTe and taxing power ; and with a meanness unparalleled 
in the history of the world, they shifted the taxation from them- 
selves to the shoulders of the whole people, which produced such 
an appalling mass of destitution, that for our pauperism we have 
incurred the reproach of every civilised nation. Not only did this 
new discovery of the way of raising a large revenue pauperise and 
demoralise our population, but it induced our law-makers, the land 
monopolists, to plunge the nation into a series of the most frightful 
wars, which still further tended to increase and intensify the 
fearful amount of destitution, ignorance, and crime. 

The first complete return of Poor-rates that we have is for 1776, 
when the total amoimt was in England and Wales Xl,720,316, 
whilst in 1872, rather less than 100 years, the amoimt was 
£12,381,278; or, with a population a little over two and a-half 
times what it was in the former period, we expended in 1872 more 
than seven times the amount over pauperism and crime. 

Our exports from the United Kingdom for the five years ending 
1847 were £287,481,487, which had increased in the five years 
ending 1872, that is in twenty-five years, to the enormous sum of 
£1,047,699,977, or 360 per cent ; whilst our poor and police rates 
rose from £34,633,882 in the first five years, to £59,366,224 in 
the latter five years — a gigantic increase in our national wealtl 
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and a fearful increase in pauperism and crimen with an incieaaed 
expenditure of 70 per cent ; so that, whilst the indizstiy of our 
people is largely enriching the nation, the working populaiion who 
produce all this wealth, and make the rich still richer, ate thfim- 
selves becoming constantly poorer. 

During the last thirty years duties have been removed from 
about 1,200 articles formerly paying import duties, and notwith- 
standing tho progress made in the direction of free trade, oui 
people aro becoming more pauperised. It might be asked, what 
good is all this enlarged trade, and the greatly enlaiged creation 
of wealth, if the labouring class who produce it is not to share it 
It is manifest that rates and taxes, excise and customs duties, aze 
so arranged in the interest of the land monopolists, that the poor 
have no chance of benefiting themsdves by their inoreased 
industry ; but they are rated to the relief of the poor who are only 
one step lower in poverty than themselves. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE ACCUMULATION OF LAND IN A FEW HANDS. — HOW THE LAND- 
HOLDERS EVADE THEIR FAIR SHARE OF TAXATION. — EXAMPLES IN 
SCOTLAND. — DEER PARES AND GAME PRESERVES. 



'T has been shown in previous chapters that the accumulation of 
land in the hands of a few not only impoverishes the people, 
but that it invests in its possessors, as a necessary consequence, 
nearly all legislative and taxing power, and that those in 
possession of such power always act detrimentally to the interests 
of the rest of the community. The following will show how the 
land is held in Scotland; and no doubt when the return for 
England is completed similar results will be exhibited. 

From a Parliamentary Blue Book issued in the year 1874, 
(" Scotland — owners of lands and heritages ")it is seen that 75 
men own half the land in Scotland, which is altogether about 
19,000,000 acres. In Aberdeenshire the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Fife, the Marquis of Huntly, and 
Col. Farquharson, own 440,655 of the million and a quarter acres ; 
those five gentlemen possessing more than one-third of the coun^^^ 
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In Banfikhire twelve others bold more than two-thirds ; whilst half 
of the county of Caithness belongs to three men ; and in Bateshiie 
the Duke of Hamilton has 102,210 acres. The Duke of Bnccleuch 
and Johnstone of Annandale together hold in Dum&ieshire one- 
half of the county, the Duke's portion alone being 253,500 acres. 
The Countess of Home possesses 61,943 acres, whose annual value, 
ncluding minerals, is rated at only £29,486, or less than 10s. per 
acre. The Marquis of Ailsa exists in a still more fevoured posi- 
tlon^ for he has 96,051 acres, whose annual value is put down at 
£35,486 ; and the Marquis of Bute has 43,734 acres, returned at 
£22,262, but that includes minerals. Justice is represented as 
blind ; she must be very blind, or she would not wink at such an 
awful amount of injustice as the above cases exhibit. But, favoured 
as the above individuals are, there are others more favoured stilL 
The Queen's palace at Balmoral and 25,000 acres of land are returned 
at £2,500 per annimi, or 2s. per acre ! It would be an insult to 
the imderstanding of any man to ask him if he believed that that 
was its fair value. There are tens of thousands of honest and 

' industrious farm labourers who would eagerly pay ten times that 
amount for it, and who would maintain themselves and their 
families upon it in respectability, comfort, and independence, who 
are now crushed down by such a system to hopeless poverty and 
rags. 

In the Blue Book above named the Duke of Sutherland's 
proparty. m Sutherlandshire alone, is put down as consisting of 

^^^^JW acres, which, including Dunrobin Castle, shooting bozeSi 
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&c, is retnmed at the modest annual value of X57,149, or about 
lOd. per acre I At this rate, twenty years' purchase would repre- 
sent the value per acre at 16s. 8d. ; although it may reasonably be 
assumed that, were that land required for railways or other 
purposes of public necessity, it is very likely the Duke of 
Sixtherland would value it at, and obtain, £50 to £100 per acre, or 
more. The Duke of Richmond has 69,660 acres, whose annual 
value is called £24,747 ; the Duke of Argyll, 168,315 acres, the 
annual value of which is put down at £45,672 ; the trustees of 
the first Marquis of Breadalbane, 24,967 acres, at £1,150 ; the 
Dnke of Richmond (in Inverness) has 27,409 acres, the annual 
value being given at £1,182 ; Sir Charles William Augustus Boss, 
65,000, returned at £970 as the annual value, or about 4d. per 
acre ; and so on through a long list of large estates in the hands 
of private individuals. The above examples will help to solve the 
en^ma as to why the land tax in Scotland, which should be 4s. in 
the pound, is only three-sixteenths of a penny. 

It is no wonder that, under such a palpable system of injustice, 
the rieh should become richer, and the poor more pauperised. 
Having, by a jfraudulent system of legislation, possessed them- 
selves of the public property, and having evaded the first duties 
attachmg to its possession, they still further escape all fiiir 
paymcBt c^ rates and taxes by fraudulently returning the annual 
valufr of the estates idiey hold at sums so low as to startle the 
incxfdnlotLa and shock the honest* By this system they contrive 
to throw upon the rest of the comtmmit^ \£lq^ q^ t\sa 
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required for local government, much in the same manner as by 
excise and customs duties, thej have made the public supply the 
revenue for the national government — all of which should have 
been raised from public property. 

The estimated acreage of Sutherlandshire is 1,299,253, and out 
of that the Duke of Sutherland owns 1,176,343 acres ; a large 
portion of which has been converted into deer parks and game 
preserves, whilst the people have been driven off the land like so 
many rats, in order to make room for rabbits, hares, pheasants, 
and deer, for the sport of a few gentlemen. Whilst the brave but 
foolish Highlanders were away in foreign countries, fighting and 
dying in battles caused by the landowners for their exclusive 
benefit, a late Marchioness of Sutherland was burning down their 
hovels, and driving their wives and children away to live, or die, 
anywhere but on the land where they were bom, and which they 
had cultivated, but which she called her ovm. And these horrible 
brutalities were allowed, sanctioned by laws which those land- 
stealers have made. The numerous cruel evictions which have so 
often taken place in Ireland and Scotland prove that, according to 
the laws made by the landowners, the people have no right to live 
on the land at all, except on sufferance. From this it would follow, 
that, were the Duke of Sutherland to become possessed of the 
small portion of Sutherlandshire not at present in his possession, 
he would have the power, and the laws which he and his peers 
have made would sustain his right, to drive every soul out of the 
QQu nty, retaining only a few gamekeepers to look after his game. 
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Similarly, other counties might become the property of one or two 
other men, and all the human inhabitants be compelled to migrate 
or emigrate, imtil those counties became completely depopulated. 
The *^ sacred rights of property," as understood and embodied in 
laws made by the possessors of the soil, would sustain them in 
those monstrously unjust and cruel proceedings. 

The " rights of property " cry has been so often heard, that it 
has induced many men to examine more closely the grounds upon 
which such rights are based ; and the result of such an enquiry 
has been to show that such pretended " rights " exist only in what 
power is given by fraud and usurpation, and the confiscation of 
public property to private uses. 

The misappropriation of public property to private individuals, 
for purposes of private or individual gain, could be justified upon 
no other grounds than a clear demonstration that it would result 
to the public advantage ; and even in that case such arrangement 
should exist only so long as the general happiness was thereby 
promoted. If we could create land as fast as it was required, in 
the same manner as we can produce a larger number of watches, or 
a greater number of yards of doth to meet any increased demand 
for such articles, it would be a different matter ; but land, being a 
fixed quantity, which cannot be increased at the will of man, nor 
by any amount of manual labour, it is evident that it should be 
held and used in such a manner only as would produce the 
greatest amount of good to the greatest number. When, however, 
large tracts are set aside for purposes of sport, instead of for the 
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production of food for a comertantly increasing population, it is an 
outrage on the rights of the ooB^munily, and should command the 
leady condemnation of all wi^ have any sense of justice. 

In the counties of Argyle, Banff, Perth, Forfar, and Aberdeen, 
there are 1,320,000 acres set apart for deer parks and game 
preserves, and very dOben the best description of soil is so 
ap{»*opriated. Altogether, it is estimated that thero are, in 
Scotland alone, more than 400,000 acres thrown out of cultivation 
for conversion into deer parks than was the case 20 years ago ; and 
this too, notwithstanding a considerable increase in population, 
with, of course, greatly increased wants. The people are despoiled 
of their property in order that it may be made subservient to ihe 
pleasure of a few men who engage in cruel sport as a pastime ; an 
oocupati(»i fittingly indulged in only by those whose living depends 
upon it, as does that of the North American Indians. Land !s 
thrown out of cultivation at a time when the people are wanting 
food, and when Hiousands would gladly cultivate such land, main- 
tain themselves in independence, and enrich the country by their 
labour. Not only are they not allowed the " right to toil," but 
they are, in effect, told they have no right to live on the land at 
alL • 

Man^ however, has the right to live anywhere, if he p^orms 
labour sufficient for his maintenance. He has a common 
inheritance in the earth. God has given him a life interest in the 
soil, and no man, and no laws, can justly deprive him of that life 
interest in it. He is equally powerless to do so himself : but were 
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that possible, it is quite impossible that he can part with the life 
interest in the soil of his successors. Such being the case, it 
follows that no laws by whomsoever made, can take away such 
right Hence it is evident that any such power, whether exercised 
by any man or any government, can be acquired only by 
usurpation, and an utter disregard of the natural rights of man. 
It is equally evident, also, that siich usurpation can exist only so 
long as the usurpers have the power to enforce such an act. When 
the public have made themselves acquainted with the frauds and 
outrages of our Land Laws, the system will tumble down like a 
house built upon the sand. It is not a party question : it is one 
which intimately affects artizans of every class, shopkeepers, 
capitalists, and farmers alike, against the small class of land 
monopolists. No question, social or political, that can be brought 
before the public can have any value compared with this — the 
restitution of the public property to the public. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



liANDLORDS' INTEREST TO GK) TO WAR. — INCREASE OP NATIONAL 

DEBT. CORN LAW ACT. — DESTITUTION OP THE PEOPLE. — BAD 

TRADE; HEAVY TAXES. — PEOPLE PLUNDERED TO ENRICH ARISTO- 
CRATIC PAMILIES. — BENTINCK PAMILT. 




'AD the national property been made to bear, as it ought to 
have borne, all the national expenditure, we should not have 
been plunged so often into unnecessary and wici^ed wars ; 
nor should we have had to lament and support such an 
appalling amoimt of destitution, suffering and crime. The result 
of such long-continued and frightful wars were the establishment of 
a vast amount of chronic pauperism, and the creation of a gigantic 
National Debt. The annual charge for the National Debt in 1875 
amounted to £27,094,480, and for pauperism and crime to 
£14,676,579. 

All the wars the country engaged in from the time of William 
the Conqueror to that of Charles II., were paid, without contracting 
any debt, out of lands allotted on conditions of feudal service, and 
feudal payments as RENT. Duties on commodities were *^ 
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unknown, but direct levies were now and then made. Charles did 
away with those feudal conditions and payments, and his Parliament 

• 

of Ismd-kolders converted themselves into la.nd-owners, and gave him 
excise duties on beer, &c., which were to be paid by the people at 
large. In this manner was the burden of supporting war placed 
upon the community instead of being borne by the national property. 
A small debt, called the "King's Debt," was contracted during his 
reign, but at the accession of William III. in 1688, it amounted to 
only £664,264. It was afterwards called the National Debt, which 
those who had taken possession of the land contrived to saddle 
upon the people who had, and still have, to bear both the Interest 
and the liquidation of the debt, by the imposition of excise, customs, 
and stamp duties. It then increased at a marvellous rate. At the 
accession of Anne it stood at £12,767,225, which had beoame 
£36,175,460 when George L ascended the throna This had 
increased to £52,523,023 when George II. began his reign, and it 
amounted to £102,014,018 at his death. It stood at this figure 
when George III. became king, and during his reign, on account of 
the almost continuous wars the country was engaged in, the 
National Debt increased £732,886,942, so that it amounted at the 
time of his death to £834,900,960. At the present time the amount 
stands at £775,348, 114. During the reign of George III. the attempt 
to keep America in subjection, cost the country about £150,000,000 ; 
and the long war, which was commenced in 1793 by the British 
Government, for the purpose of destroying the first French 
Republic, and did not terminate until 1815, cost about £500,000,000 
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Bterling. Buiixigthat war it is estimated that 2,000,000 belonging 
to various countries engaged in the conflict lost their lives, while 
their wives and £iimilies were reduced to the most abject poverty 
aad the most fearful suffering. With almost everything heavily 
taxed — ^with food dear, and labour scarce and badly paid — it is no 
wonder that destitution and crime fearfully increased. In the year 
1800 flomr sold in England at 8s. per stone, and oatmeal at 68. 
Each war had formed an additional inducement for the land-holders 
to engage in fresh ones. War meant higher prices for all kinds of 
produce from the soil, and higher prices meant higher rents &om 
the farmers. At the conclusion of that long and unjust war, the 
rulers of the country — the aristocracy — ^utterly regardless of the 
rights and happiness of the people, passed a law in 1816 to prevent 
com being admitted into the country till the selling price of flour 
was 4s. a stone. That infamous Com Law Act was passed with the 
Houses of Parliament surrounded by soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 
to overawe an infuriated, outraged, and starving multitude. That 
law remained on the statute books imtil 1846, when it was, after a 
long agitation, repealed, but not imtil it had produced millions of 
beggars and criminals, and until it had paralysed the trade and 
commerce of the country, and brought it to the verge of ruin. 
The country was in every way wronged — defrauded of the property 
which should have borne all the national expenditure ; taxed to 
defray the expenses of wars almost always cruel and unnecessary ; 
and compelled to pay higher prices for all articles raised from the 
soiL It was thus the interest of the aristocracy to go to war, since 
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they were the only class who benefited by it. Had the public 
property remained to the public to bear all the national expendi- 
ture, it is quite clear that it would have been to the interest of the 
country to remain at peace. Not long after the passing of the 
Com Laws — passed, be it remembered, by a selfish and unscrupu- 
lous class of land monopolists, who, by xmjust wars and the 
imposition of heavy taxes, produced such widespread suffering and 
crime throughout the country — the people assembled peaceably in 
St. Peter's Field, Manchester, to petition for the repeal of the above 
laws, when the cavalry, armed with drawn swords, were ordered to 
disperse them. Some were killed, and a number wounded. Poor 
half-starved men and women were ruthlessly butchered, because 
they had met in peace to ask for the removal of the bread 
tax which had been passed by the land stealers to keep 
bread and other articles at war prices. For many years after, 
scenes of terrible suffering, bloodshed, and riot were witnessed in 
many parts of the country. Chartism became a power too great 
to be despised, and no one can form any idea of what it would 
have resulted in had not the powerful Anti-corn Law League been 
formed, and which conducted its agitation to a successful issue, in 
compelling the removal of the infamous bread tax for ever from 
the statute books. During those years of intense suffering, what 
position did the Church assume ? Nearly every Bishop and State 
Church minister stood side by side with the people's oppressors, and 
upheld the cruel laws which had produced so much misery and 
They supported that class who, when Richard Cobden, 
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"the cotton printer," in the House of Commons denounced the 
iniquitous com laws, met him with interruptions and sneers ; who 
smiled when he told them that noblemen only paid one half-penny 
in the XlOO of the national reveuae, and working men 20 per cent ; 
and who, when he told them of what he had heard at a meeting 
of one thousand ministers of various denominations of the sufferings 
of the people, was greeted with repeated peals of laughter from 
the members. It is to such men that State Church ministers give 
almost their imvarying sympathy and support The Com Laws 
were repealed ; and trade and commerce, which were almost pros- 
trated under the restrictions placed upon them, have experienced 
a wonderful development and expansion, which would have sufl&ced 
to chase away nearly all pauperism and crime but for the operation 
of the nefarious land laws and the rates and taxes levied upon the 
community. 

Not only is the land so exempted from nearly all imperial taxes, 
but even in local rates the landowners have contrived to shirk 
nearly all payment. In boroughs, when the borough rates amount 
to 4s. in the pound, the poor man living in a £10 house has to pay 
.£2 in rates, whilst the rich man who owns land in the same 
borough of the annual value of £10, only pays Is. in the pound, 
or 10s. in all ! The whole system is tainted with iniquity and 
fitiud. 

Not content even with all the inequalities of rates and taxes, they 
have on every possible opportunity still farther perpetrated the 
greatest frauds upon the country in filching one patch of land after 
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another. From the Few Forest and Epping Forest thousands of 
acres have been stolen by neighbouring landholders during the 
present century; and within the last 30 years, one bishop, one 
lord, and five parsons have stolen and feuced in thousands of acres 
from Epping Forest alone. About four years ago a gentleman, at 
his sole cost and risk, engaged a special train, and took about 200 
navvies with their picks and implements, and cleared away a wall 
three miles in length which Lord Brownlow had built to enclose 
land he had filched from the forest. Since that time the Corpora- 
tion of London have taken the matter in hand, and last year 
obtained from the Court an order, that all lands so enclosed fr'om 
Epping Forest within the last* thirty years, shall be restored to the 
public — between 6,000 and 7,000 acres. 

Amongst other ways in which the community has been fraud- 
ulently despoiled of its property, may be mentioned the case of 
the Bentinck family. The first Bentinck came over with William 
the Dutchman, and attended to him when he was ill. For this 
personal, not national service, the king granted him the manors of 
Denbigh and other places, worth at that time £10,000 a year, 
which the Commons however refused to sanction. The king, 
therefore, granted him the manors of Penrith and other places of 
the same value at that time, but now worth from ^£250,000 to 
£300,000 a year, which the country has still to pay. Altogether, 
it is estimated that the Bentinck family have received from the 
country no less a sum than £20,000,000 to £30,000,000, for which 
thej have not only rendered no service, but as afe.raily have always 
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been distinguished as favourable to all unjust taxation, and as the 
greatest enemies of public liberty and freedom of trade. 

Many of our ducal houses owe their origin to nothing higher. 
Of the numerous progeny by Charles 11. , out of his several 
mistresses, may be named the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of St. 
Alban's, the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Richmond, <fec. 
They were rewarded with titles, had lands granted to them, 
pensions and taxes assigned to them, which the country has had, 
and still has to pay. Amongst other things the Duke of Richmond 
had assigned to him a tax levied upon all the coals leaving the 
Tyne, which tax has been bought from him by the British Govern- 
ment for upwards of £900,000 sterling. These men and their 
class hold probably one-half the land of the United Kingdom, from 
scarcely any better • title ; and along with the land, the collieries, 
quarries, mines, fisheries, and the wild animals, all of which are as 
strictly National Property as the soil itself. The Duke of Rich, 
mond, from one of the salmon fisheries in Scotland, receives an 
annual rent of about £23,000. 

Is it not evident that upon that class of selfish land graspers 
rests the responsibility of nearly all the crimes and suffering 
experienced by the people 1 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LAND LEGISLATION UNDER THE JEWISH DISPENSATION. — ^ACREAGE Otf 
UNITED KINGDOM. — ^WASTB LANDS — COALSj MINERALS, METALS, <fec., 
APPROPRIATED BY THE LANDHOLDERS. 



CANNOT doubt the words of the great testcher that " the meek 
shall inherit the earth." I have a firm, an abiding faith in 
those words, and if these chapters should hasten their accom- 
plishment, in however small a degree, the writer will feel that 
he has assisted to bring about the time when truth and justice, 

* 

and equal laws shall cover the earth as the Waters cover the 
channels of the great deep. At the present titne the inheritors of 
the earth are for the most part the proud, the vain, the arrogant, 
and the unscrupulous. 

The evils of the accumulation of land in the hands of a few 
were early perceived; and under the Jewish Dispensation, an 
attempt was made to meet and to remove those evils. Every fifty 
years — ^the Year of Jubilee — the land was re-distributed amongst 
all families. It was a year of gladness to the people, and brought 
plenty of earth's fruits to their homes ; and warded off the crimes 
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and destitution which always follow the absorption of land into the 
hands of a few. Modem legislation has been based upon an 
opposite principle, and has taken away from most families all 
participation in the soil, which has to a large extent been conveyed 
into the hands of a small class of privileged individuals — a class 
that has despoiled the people of their property, and by the im- 
position of unjust and heavy rates and taxes has compelled a large 
number to become paupers and criminals. 

In no other way than by going to the very root of the matter 
can those evils be removed. The proposals of some politicians to 
repeal the law of entail, to do away with the custom of primogeniture, 
and to cheapen the transfer of land, merely touch the fringe of the 
subject, and would be of no benefit to the country. On the 
contrary, the cheapening of the transfer of land would simply 
operate in favour of the landholders, and tend to increase very 
materially the price of land. An increase in the price of land is 
simply equivalent to a higher rental for its occupation, and a 
corresponding increase of price upon all commodities raised from 
it ; and the enhanced prices would have to foe paid by the con- 
sumers. 

The acreage of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands 
is given by the Government as 77,513,000 statute acres, of which 
according to the Agricultural Returns for 1868, there are 
45,652,545 acres under crops and grass. This gives nearly an 
acre and a half for eveiy man, woman, and child , and as an acre 
of good land will produce enough wheat to maintidn five grown-up 
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penonfly there ought to be no want in the country. Many millions 
of acres however are set aside for deer parks and game preserves, 
and pleasure grounds for a few gentlemen, although the severest 
poverty and want are experienced by a very large number of 
the people. The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof; and 
if he has made of one blood all nations of the earth ; and if he is 
no respecter of persons, then it is evident that every member of 
his great human family has a right to live upon the earth if he 
performs labour sufficient for his necessities and comforts. Nothing 
therefore can justify any one, or any class, in taking possession of 
any part of the earth's surface for purposes of sport, whilst others 
are in want, and willing to labour to supply their wants. Yet by 
the most unjust Land and Game Laws, Excise and Customs duties, 
and rates and taxes, millions are made paupers and criminals in 
order that a few may enjoy every luxury and pleasure. It cannot 
be for a moment doubted that, were the land in the United King- 
dom fairly dealt with, we have sufficient to maintain in comfort 
and independence from three to fomr times the population we 
have; and there are thousands of willing hands amongst our 
agricultural labourers who would eagerly seize the opportunity 
of cultivating the soil were it not so misappropriated and mis- 
applied. 

During the fo'esent century there has been enclosed from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of the Commons and Waste Lands, 
under numerous Enclosure Acts that have been passed by those 
who had already appropriated to themselves so many millions of 
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acres previouslj. Those lands were snryeyed at the public expense, 
enclosed at the public expense ; and then parcelled out amongst 
adjoining landholders — ^the largest of course getting each time the 
largest share. In this manner, the people, who had had from time 
immemorial the right of pasturage for their cows, sheep, &c., on 
the commons, had their rights ruthlessly swept away by a grasping 
and selfish class, without receiving any compensation. And 
whenever any part of such land has been afterwards require^ 
for railways, or for other public purposes, the holders of such land, 
under laws passed by themselves, have demanded* and rec^ved 
large and often extravagant compensation for surrendering a part 
of the public property for the public requirements. 

We have, I believe, still remaining about 16,000,000 acres of 
Commons and Waste Lands. Probably one-half of this is culti- 
vable ; and if honestly held by the Government in trust for the 
nation, and let on rental, we should probably in a short time 
receive £8,000,000 sterling per annum. The rents would be paid 
into the national exchequer and the taxation of the country 
lessened by so much. 

The fraudulent manner in which the soil has been misappro- 
priated, applies also to the collieries, mines, fisheries, and wild 
animals ; and all these ought to be reclaimed, and used only in 
the interest of every individual in the community. From all these 
sources large revenues are received and applied to the benefit of a 
few private individuals, instead of being so used as to benefit all 
alike. CoIIierieB enrich a few private indWidwaV^ at^<^ ex^^ussA of 
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all the rest, who often have to pay extravagant prices for coals 

beyond all proportion to the cost of getting them ; and a large 

number of the poor in the most inclement seasons are compelled 

to remain shivering in the cold of their miserable hovels with 

scarcelj a spark of fire to warm them. And whilst this is the 

case, many millions of tons are annually exported to foreign 

countries, whose manufacturers receive from us one of the first 

* articles of importance to enable them to enter into competition 

with our manufacturers and artizans. It is not meant that we 

should not export our coal, but surely the pressing demands of 

our own people ought to be met fix)m the national property, before 

other countries are supplied from it. 

In 1870 there were 112,000,000 tons of coals raised in the 
United Kingdom; in 1871 the quantity was 117,000,000 tons, and 
in 1872 the number of tons was 124,000,000, and in 1873 the 
l»roduce was over 127,000,000 tons. Had all this national wealth, 
raised by the industry of our people from the public property, been 
used for the interest of all, even the National Debt — fraudulently 
contracted by the land-holders solely in their own interests — ^might 
long since have been discharged, and the people have been relieved 
of a great amount of unjust taxation. The output of coal during 
the 20 years ending 1873 amounted to 1,812,686,997 tons. 

Thelongand frightful wars, adverted to informer chapters, resulted 
in contracting a gigantic National Debt, and in the acquisition 
from other coimtries of several of our colonies. In these, as well 
as in those we have founded, the land has been shamefully 
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squandered away. Although acquired at a large cost of lives and 
money, many enormous tracts have been given away to private 
individuals and companies; and only recently 60,000,000 acres 
were given away to a company organised to construct a railway 
through Canada to the Pacific. I was very recently near the 
district through which it has to be made, about 2,000 miles west 
from the Atlantic, Manitoba, and there for hundreds of miles 
scarcely a human being exists, except scattered tribes of Indians ; 
and it will probably be many years before sufficient traffic is found 
to pay anything like working expenses. In any case, however, 
British America, which has a larger area than Europe, ought to 
have been retained as imperial property, until at least England 
had been reimbursed the amount expended on its acquisition. The 
British Government might have given every facility to private 
individuals or companies for industrial enterprises, by letting tho 
land at low rents or long leases. In this case the rents woul-1 
have been sufficient to meet all the Dominion expenditure, and 
have left something towards repaying English outlay on her 
account, as well as the interest The system pursued, however, 
has been on a par with all the rest of the British Governments 
dealing with the national or the imperial property. It has often 
been given away to a few favourites or relatives of our ruling class. 
In the case of Canada it is simply iniquitous. The Canadians are 
far better able to pay for their own Government than we are to 
pay for ours ; and yet the cost annually to England on account of 
Canada is over a quarter of a million sterling. Not only is this 
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80, but we have no advantage whatever from the retention of 
Canada as a colony. All the goods sent there from England — 
whether iron, woollen, leather, or of any other kind — ^have high 
import duties placed upon them, exactly to the same extent as if 
sent from Russia, France, Germany, or the United States. 

The entire Island of Mauritius was given away by the British 
Government to one man; and it is only about six years since 
200,000 acres of excellent land in the Canterbury district of New 
Zealand was given away to a brother and some friends of the late 
Duke of Newcastle. 

An Act has, during the last few months in the year 1880, been 
passed by the Canadian Parliament granting to land speculators 
300,000,000 acres of land, imder pretence of enabling or of inducing 
them to construct the Canadian Pacific Railway. If the Canadian 
Government had let to the railway contractors all land they 
required at a cent (a half-penny) per acre, on a twenty-five or 
fifty years' lease, it would have been quite ample ; or if they had 
let to them alternate sections on each side of the line on the same 
conditions the contractors would have been well remunerated for 
their enterprise, and the public property would not have been 
conveyed into the hands of private individuals or of corporations. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LARGE PROFITS ON MINERALS, &G., ABSORBED BY PRIVATE PERSONS 
INSTEAD OF GOING INTO THE NATIONAL EXCHEQUER. — THE RE- 
SUMPTION OF ALL PUBLIC PROPERTY BY THE STATE. — PERFECT 
FREE TRADE BY ABOLISHING ALL RATES, TAXES, EXCISE, AND 
CUSTOMS DUTIES. 



'N previous articles it has been shown that in former times the 
public property paid all the national expenses, whether these 
consisted in the legitimate expenditure of Government, the 
costs of war, or the maintenance of the poor. 

It has likewise been shown that since the conversion of the 
public into private property, as far as the laws passed by the holders 
could make it private property, the results have been most 
disastrous to society. Whilst, on the one hand, the system of 
spoliation has enabled a few to become immensely rich, it has, on 
the other hand, compelled millions to become criminals and paupers; 
and whilst the rich steal with impunity the property of the people, 
the poor and starving are heartlessly punished for stealing the 
merest trifle. A paragraph in a newspaper in 1876 reads thus : — "At 
Oswestry, the wife of a coachman lately in the employ of the Rev. 
J. D. Rogers, rector of Selaltyn, has been sentenced to three weeks- 
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hard labour for stealing one penny-worth of coal from the rev. gentle- 
man's saddle-room. " Probably the poor woman stole that handful of 
coal to keep herself and family from being almost literally frozen to 
death in their miserable hoyeL Steal one pennyworth of coal and the 
miserable woman is degraded and punished as a thief; steal several 
hundred thousand pounds worth of coals belonging to the people^ and 
the thief is not punished^ but is received in high places with honour. 
In September, 1872, 1 was informed by an agent of a large colliery 
firm in the North of England, that at the end of that year, when 
their contracts had run out, it would make a differenxie to the firm 
oftvoo thoiLsand p&imds per day in clear profits ; that is, that single 
firm would make £600,000 more profits on their coals and coke in 
1873 than they had made in the previous year. Such is the way 
in which the public property is dealt with in the hands of private 
individuals and firms. If the Reverend J. 0. Rogers had to suffer 
three weeks' hard labour ia prison for every penny of tithe he has 
taken from the poor, how many years of imprisonment with hard 
labour would he have to undergo ] Public property ought to be 
protected as well as private property. 

No laws, by whomsoever made, can justly or permanently 
alienate the national property from the people to individuals for 
private gain ; and, notwithstanding the attempts to do so. Parlia- 
ment still retains the power and the right to take away any private 
property for public requirements, such as highroads, railroads, 
barracks, &Q. ; nor is there an opinion to be obtained from any lawyer 
in England, whose opinion is of any value, that any man can 
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aliaolutely bold land as private property. Seeing, then, that such 
is the case, the *^ rights of property " cry will have to be consider- 
ibly aubdued, and its meaning much modified, when the people 
become better informed upon this subjects 

Not only has the conversion of the soil from public into private 

properiy enabled a few to become immensely rich, and d^raded 

millions into criminals and paupers, but it has given all legislative 

and taxing power into the hands of the former. That power has 

been constantly used in keeping up vagrant armies and navies 

under the pretence of defending from outward attacks, but really 

for the purpose of engaging in foreign wars, and also for the 

purpose of keeping in subjection the people whom they have so 

grossly outraged and pauperised. They have taken possession 

of nearly all the land, with the collieries, mines, quarries, 

fisheries, and wild animals, all of which are strictly National 

Property, and should have borne all the national expenditure. 

The national expenditure, however, has been thrown upon the 

whole community in the form of excise and customs duties, rates 

and taxea The holders have shirked the conditions upon which 

they hold it — the payment of Government expenses, and all 

imperial and local requirements. 

England is said to be the richest country in the world ; and 
whilst our labouring population produces a larger amount of 
material wealth than any other, we have a mass of chronic 
pauperism and crime that has no parallel in any other civilised 
country. Of what use is all this enormous increase of wealth if 
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the producers of it are to be sunk lower and lower in destitution ? 
How is this state of things to be remedied, so that the producers 
of all the material wealth shall not be constantly rendered 
poorer 1 

The resumption of the public property for the bene6t of the 
whole community is the only ground upon which a nation's 
welfare, and its freedom from poverty and crime, can be based. 
Were the national property, which is the conmion inheritance of 
all, reclaimed, and held in trust by the Government for the nation, 
no taxes of any kind would be required. Let on rental, the rents 
going into the national exchequer, it is evident that a sum 
sufficient to meet all national and local obligations would be 
raised with the strictest justice to every individual, and without 
injustice to any. All Excise and Customs Duties, and all Rates 
and Taxes would be completely and for ever swept away ; and 
Free Trade, in its most extended sense, in every article produced 
by man's labour would be established. 

The land, with its minerals and metals, its fisheries and wild 
animals, is the common gift of God to all his children, and should 
be held sacred as the common property of all, and for the equal 
benefit of all alike. What is produced by the labour of man is, 
and ought to be, the only private property that should exist. This 
would include all houses, manufactories, workshops, farm buildings, 
machinery, and all articles produced by man's toil. All these could 
be let or sold as readily as they can be at present. The land only 
would be treated as the property of the nation, and all permanent 
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impTOTements would be fairly compensated. The land would be 

let on rental on twenty years' leases, renewable to the tenant for 

a like term on his willingness to pay any increased value the land 

may have acquired from the industry or increased population of 

the country, and thus the whole community would reap the benefit 

of Id creased yalue it had given to the soil, instead of going as at 

present to increase the riches of a few men who have done nothing 

to give it such increased value. The rents, quarterly or half 

yearly, might be paid into the post-offices, and remitted to London 

without trouble or difficulty. 

As a first step in this act of justice, all the commons and waste 
lands should be retained by Government and let on rental, the 
rents arising therefrom to be used for national purposes only ; and 
all land that has been enclosed and given away to private indivi- 
duals within the last thirty years, should be restored to the nation, 
the tenants receiving fair compensation for all permanent 
improvements they have made. 

All church lands should be absolutely restored to the public,, 
and no longer held in the hands of a single religious sect, which 
has always sanctioned and encouraged the most unjust wars and 
the wildest extravagance of the Government, as well as having 
always used its influence in favour of those who have despoiled the 
people of their property and rendered them destitute and criminal. 
Entailed estates and landed property held by corporate bodies, 
might be dealt with somewhat dififerently. They both exist in 
this condition, that they never pay succession duties, and tu^ 
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unfairly throw an additional burthen upon the rest of the 
community. In some counties, whilst men are wanting labour 
and the people wanting food, many thousand acres are held by 
some hospitals, and allowed to exist almost like a wilderness. As 
they are useless in their present condition, and do not contribute 
to the national revenue either by succession duties, or by a land 
tax to any appreciable extent, they ought to be taken possession 
of by the Government, and be made to contribute to the national 
welfare. From all entailed estates, a deduction of ten per cent of 
the land, on the death of the holder, should be claimed by the 
Government, in lieu of succession duties, and so, in the course of 
time, the land would, without any violent change, and with strict 
justice to all, revert to the Government to be held in trust for the 
entire nation. All other land ought to be claimed by the Govern- 
ment, by giving the present holders an amount equivalent to 20 
years' purchase, on the basis of the last 20 years' rental. This 
should apply to all land that has been fairly purchased. In other 
cases, where it is held on conditions which the holders have not 
fulfilled, it should be forfeited to the nation, as land acquired by 
fraud. 

The restitution of the public property to the public would be a 
measure fraught with the greatest blessings to society. It would 
put an end for ever to war, since it would be evident to all that 
the true interest of every one would be to remain at peace. The 
large amount annually wasted over armies and navies would be 
saved to the nation, and the country would bo oonaUxitl^ enriched 
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by the labour of large numbers of men who consume at present 
the produce of the labour of others. 

All rates and taxes, and excise and customs duties would be 
done away with, and would no longer interfere to check enterprise 
and the expansion of trade and commerce. Trade would be 
entirely free, without a single tax remaining to inflict injustice 
upon any one. 

Pauperism and crime, with all their concomitant evils would 

disappear. Honest toil would be duly rewarded. The revenues 

arising from the public property would be sufficient for all national 

and local requirements ; for the purposes of Government, for the 

highways, and for the education of the whole people. Houses of 

the best description, built with a view to health and comfort, would 

be erected ; the land would be properly cultivated ; peace and 

plenty would exist for all ; the desert would indeed blossom as the 

rose. Ko class enmities could exist ; peace would be secured to 

all ; a real brotherhood of mankind would be established, and we 

should have a healthful, moral, intelligent, and contented people. 

Let us try to hasten the time when 

" Poverty and wealth, the thirst of fame. 
The fear of infamy, disease and woe, 
War,, with its million horrors, and fierce hate 
Shall live but in the memory of Time, 
Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, 
Look back and shudder at his younger years." 



John Heywood, Excelsior Fdnting and Stattonery Works, Hahne HsU Boad, ICanobMUr. 
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